too                                The Boy I Left Behind Me

were the young man to whom Jimmy Wetherell, the
principal, said that he admired your brains more than
your manners."

The work of the Teachers in Training Course was easy
and agreeable and companionable. Hard it was cert-
ainly not, and it was useful provided that the quantity
was kept down to the proportions then existing and not
extended out of all reason, as I think it to be to-day. As
examination work we had to study two or three books,
one on school management with discussion of such things
as ventilation, etc,, and one on the outline of the history
of education. This last was very interesting but a little
of it went a long way. I should think that any trained
student could get all that he needed of the history of
education in a week of reading, I mean as far as its utility
in actual teaching goes. Beyond that he could study it
till he was grey with increasing interest to hiijiself. The
trouble with so many of our new curriculum subjects is
that they confuse what is agreeable reading for old men
with what is necessary reading for young ones. As I see
it the whole of sociology lies in this field, a wonderful
subject of reflection for riper years but hopelessly artificial
as a class study for youth.

The training school ended with examinations, a school
entertainment and good-bye and goodwill all round. I
found myself a qualified Secondary School teacher of the
province of Ontario and a specialist in Latin, Greek,
French, German and English. I presume that I still
am,

Being a specialist is one thing, getting a job is another.
So I found myself back at the old farm with nothing to
do but send in applications for such teaching jobs as I
could hear of or find advertised in the papers. Among
other things I had the honour of being an applicant for a
job on die staff of the newly and not yet opened Bishop
Ridley College, at St. Catherine's, a school that has since